THE CAPTAIN OF THE “APHRODITE” 


By Elmoke Elliott Peake. 

A STOEY OF THE GEORGIA COAST. 



/ANE hour after midnight a yawl, rigged with self, at the same time washing the face and 
^ a square sail and containing seven or soaking the shirt-front of the smoker. The 
eight dark figures, moved slowly and silently latter neither moved nor spoke. He quietly 


out of the har¬ 
bor of Bruns¬ 
wick, Georgia. 

Not a word 
was spoken or 
scarcely a 
movement 
made until one 
of the figures, 
leaning lazily 
against the 
side of the 
boat, with his 
knees drawn 
up in front, 
deliberately 
lit a cigarette. 

The yellow 
flame of the 
match momen¬ 
tarily revealed 
a young, re¬ 
fined face, 
touched with 
daring and 
fearlessness. 

Then all was 
dark again. 

‘ ‘ Heave that 
young fool 
overboard if 
he makes another break 
like that, and pinch the 
coal off that coffin- 
tack!” angrily com¬ 
manded a coarse, sup¬ 
pressed voice from the 
tiller in the stern. 

A heavy man that sat 
next to the “young 
fool,” and seemed not amenable to the skip¬ 
per’s orders, merely chuckled. None of the 
others made any move either, while the young 
smoker calmly puffed away. Thereupon the 
skipper dipped up a quart cup of salt water 
and deftly quenched the glowing coal him- 


A COUPLE OP STOUT SAILORS SEIZED 
HIM *AND QUICKLY ENCIRCLED HIS 
WRISTS WITH A PAIR OF COLD IRONS.” 


tossed the 
drenched ci¬ 
garette over 
his shoulder 
into the water, 
drew a gleam¬ 
ing revolver 
from his pock¬ 
et, and laid it 
across his 
knees ; after 
which he took 
out a fresh ci¬ 
garette and 
leisurely 
lighted it. 
The big man at 
his side again 
chuckled. 

“What’s 
the use of 
sneakin’ out 
of the harbor 
at midnight, 
if you are 
goin’ to run 
fireworks ?” 
demanded the 
skipper, in a 
voice of impo¬ 
tent passion. 
“ When I bargained to haul 
you two fellows out o’ this 
fever-hole and land you safe 
and sound in Savannah, I 
thought you had some respect 
for my rights. When every 
railroad train was tied up out 
o’ Brunswick, and you found 
out that every cow-path into 
Savannah was shot-gun quarantined, you was 
glad enough to have me take you.” 

“ You are getting your price,” answered 
the young man, in a low, musical voice, and 
one could have wagered, from the tone, that 
he was smiling. 
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“ My price didn’t cover gettin’ hauled up 
with a shot across my bows from a revenoo 
cutter and landed in a pesthouse for ten days, 
for runnin’ in fever refugees,” growled the 
skipper. 

“4jTot refugees, Daggett,” said the other 
pleasantly. “Refugee implies haste and fright. 
We leave Brunswick at the command of our 
chief, quietly and decorously, in the ‘ Pedro 
No. 2.’ But that is a much more reasonable, 
a much more gentlemanly, protest than you 
made before, with that quart cup. If this 
cigarette jeopardizes our safety, or yours, I 
will forego the pleasure, though I am dead 
for a smoke.” 

“ Well, it does,” said Daggett, gruff but 
mollified. The next moment the cigarette 
disappeared in the dark water with a faint, 
instantaneous hiss. 

The boat crept along under the light night 
breeze, taking what is known as the “ inland” 
course, which lies between the low, marshy 
mainland on the left, and the long, narrow 
“sea-islands” on the right, beyond which 
lies the broad Atlantic. After about an hour 
it grew darker, the wind freshened, and a 
misty rain began to powder the boat and its 
occupants. The skipper, who seemed still 
in a savage mood, uttered a low, vehement 
curse at this turn of the weather, and then 
returned to his dogged silence. The thick¬ 
ening gloom soon blotted out the low head¬ 
lands by which he was steering; the wind 
continued to strengthen until the water was 
sharply slapping the yawl’s broad sides; and 
in less than twenty minutes they were driving 
furiously along through pitchy blackness, 
their sail reduced to a mere ribbon. 

“ A bottle of ink would be lucidity itself 
compared with this, Markley, ’ ’ said the young 
fellow to the heavy man next to him. 

“I don’t see how he steers,” returned 
Markley, who had not chuckled for some 
time. 

“ I don’t do it with my eyes,” said Dag¬ 
gett, with a touch of rough pride. 

For half an hour there was silence again, 
at the end of which time the waves, on which 
the boat was dancing like a nutshell, had 
perceptibly increased in violence. So much 
water was shipped that one man had to bail 
continuously. 

“ I didn’t suppose it ever got as rough as 
this on these shallow sounds, ’ ’ observed the 
young passenger, as an extra heavy wave 
drenched Mm to the skin. 

“ There’s lots of things that some people 
never supposes,” commented Daggett, un¬ 
graciously. 


“ Is it often as rough ? ” asked the other, 
significantly. 

“ Not often,” growled the skipper. 

“Is it ever as rough?” he demanded, 
with distinct suspicion now. 

The skipper was silent a moment, and then 
he answered, with something like a grin in 
his tones: “ Seein’ as you seem to know so 
much about it, Mr. Hutchinson, I don’t mind 
tellin’ you that it ain't.” 

“ Which means that we’ve been blown out 
to sea ? ” 

“We ain’t been blowed in to land.” 

All night long they tossed on the troubled 
bosom of the deep, wet and chilled. If a 
watery grave stared them in the face, no 
one was unkind enough to speak of the fact. 
The wind fell about four o’clock, and when 
the day broke, bright and clear, they were 
surrounded by a hummocky desert of water, 
with no land in sight. But less than five 
miles away lay a long 'white hull, glistening 
in the sunlight like a shaft of polished steel. 
A long trail of smoke lay behind it. All eyes 
were turned in that direction, and then Dag¬ 
gett ordered the sail hoisted again, that they 
might be more easily seen. 

“ She’ll see us soon enough, though, I 
guess,” he grumbled. “ For if my eyes 
hain’t as useless as two bungholes in one end 
of a bar’l, that’s the revenoo cutter. Still 
I don’t know what in tar she’s doin’ out 
here, when she’s supposed to be guardin’ 
Savannah agen fever refugees. She sees 
us already,” he added. “She’s puttin’ 
about.” 

“ Revenue cutter or no revenue cutter,” 
said Hutchinson, “ not a word about Bruns¬ 
wick, or back they’ll dump us into this mud- 
scow. We are working down the coast from 
Savannah, fishing. Remember that.” 

“A likely enough yarn, too,” said Dag¬ 
gett, with an ironical grin. “ We got so 
much tackle with us.” 

“We threw it overboard to lighten the 
boat,” retorted Hutchinson. 

As the stranger bore swiftly and grace¬ 
fully down upon them, it soon became ap¬ 
parent, in spite of Daggett’s reference to 
his eyes, that she was not the revenue cut¬ 
ter. She had the appearance, rather, of a 
private yacht; and when she came to a stop 
within ten yards of them, this opinion was 
further strengthened by the trimness and 
completeness everywhere in evidence. After 
a short parley between Hutchinson and a uni¬ 
formed officer who leaned over the polished 
brass rail—in which Hutchinson accounted 
for their predicament so adroitly that Mark- 
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ley winked at Daggett—permission was given breakfast, which I am in hopes they will, 
them to come aboard. Mr. Mate,” turning to the officer with a hu- 

Hutchinson, the first man up, was barely morous grin, “if it is not asking too much 
over the rail when, to- his amazement, a of a host, would you kindly explain the drift 
couple of stout sailors seized him and quickly of these hospitalities ? ” 
encircled his wrists with a pair of cold irons. “ I don’t think they need much explana¬ 
tion, ’ ’ answered the 
mate. “If they do, 
the captain will 
make it.” 

He led the way 
below at once, into 
a warm, richly fur¬ 
nished saloon, the 
luxuriousness of 
which did more, ap¬ 
parently, to awe 
Daggett and his 
rough crew than the 
irons on their wrists, 
which they wore 
with considerable 
equanimity, if not 
familiarity. 

“Send the captain 
in, then, ’ ’ said Hut¬ 
chinson, dropping 
into a comfortable 
chair. 

‘ ‘ The captain is 
not up yet,” quietly 
answered the mate, 
who was a grave 
man of forty or 
thereabouts. 

“Don’t disturb 
him on our account 
then,” said Hutchin¬ 
son, with mock hu¬ 
mility. “ But after 
he has breakfasted 
— and smoked—I 
should like the 
favor of a short 
interview. That 
reminds me that 
our cook on the 
yawl got up rather 
“‘maybe you are not my cousin, after all?’” late this morning, 

too, and he was just 

The rest of the party, as they ascended one skinning our quail when we received your 
by one, met with a similar reception. For invitation to come aboard.” 
a moment even Hutchinson’s presence of “ You will be fed shortly,” said the mate, 
mind failed him; then, catching sight of obstinately refusing to smile, though every- 
Markley’s woebegone face, he burst into body else was in a broad grin, 
a ringing laugh. At breakfast the handcuffs were removed 

“Cheer up, old man!” he said. “Our from the prisoners, and their office was taken 
throats are safe, I guess, unless they should up by five natty sailors, armed with carbines, 
attempt to choke us with a double-sized After the meal, which was ridiculously sump- 
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tuous for prisoners and to which everybody 
did ample justice, especially Daggett’s men, 
they returned to the saloon, where they re¬ 
sumed their irons and were left alone. Hut¬ 
chinson, who suspected that the arrest might 
not be entirely unjust, sharply questioned 
Daggett; but the old man most solemnly de¬ 
clared that it was a 4 ‘ cussed, high-handed, 
piratin’ outrage ’ ’ on innocent men. 

In about an hour the mate appeared again, 
and announced that the captain would see 
the leader, whoever he was. 

“ That’s either you or I, Daggett,” said 
Hutchinson, drolly. 

“ You go,” said Daggett, a little uneasily. 
“You got the gift o’ gab in a higher degree 
than me.” 

Hutchinson arose, and followed the mate 
out. In the main saloon, through which 
they passed, sat half a dozen stylish young 
women—society girls beyond a doubt—and 
as many young men. From their curious, 
expectant faces, they had evidently been 
awaiting the prisoner’s appearance; and a 
little ripple of excitement swept over them at 
his gentlemanly and refined aspect. Hutchin¬ 
son flushed momentarily at their unexpected 


presence; then, gaining possession of him¬ 
self immediately, he passed them with an open, 
half-mischievous smile, looking them squarely 
in the eyes. One little woman in an exquisite 
yachting costume so far forgot herself as to 
give him back a coquettish glance. 

At the captain’s room, the mate threw open 
the polished walnut door, stood aside while 
Hutchinson entered, and then shut himself 
outside. At a little roller-top desk sat a well- 
built, fresh-faced, independent-looking young 
woman of probably twenty-two, with a most 
glorious head of dark auburn hair. Over her 
shirt-waist she wore a tight-fitting jacket of 
navy blue, of which material her skirt was also 
made. A cap denoting her rank in gold letters 
lay on the top of the desk. For a moment 
she made a pretense of writing, though Hut¬ 
chinson saw well enough that her steady blue 
eyes were slightly dilated with excitement. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he began, “ but I 
am looking for the captain. Or, rather, he 
is looking-” 

“lam the captain, ’ ’ interrupted the young 
woman haughtily, as if rebuking his easy 
manner. 

The tone nettled him. Without attempt¬ 
ing to hide the indignation that 
kindled in his eyes, he looked at 
her gravely and steadily, until she 
stirred uneasily in her chair, and, 
to hide her embarrassment, pressed 
back the hair from her brow with 
a hand very small and white. 

“ What have you to say ? ” she 
asked, forced at last to speak 
first. Her voice was considerably 
gentler. 

“ Nothing,” answered he, with 
dignity. “ I am not in the habit of 
responding to such a contemptuous 
tone as you have just seen fit to 
use. If your excuse for it was 
these,” holding aloft his irons, “ I 
would call your attention to the 
fact that they were put there un¬ 
lawfully and by force, presumably 
at your order.” 

Her soft, beautiful eyes filled 
with surprise, and an added color 
that might have been the blood of 
shame crept into her cheeks. “ I 
cannot discuss a point of etiquette 
with you,” she said politely, but 
with a proper reserve. 

‘ ‘ I don’t ask that, ’ ’ he returned. 
“I merely insist on the courtesy 
due me from a woman of your evi¬ 
dent breeding.” 



HE DISCOVERED, FURTHER, THAT SHE WAS CAPTAIN IN FACT AS 
WELL AS IN NAME.” 
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Again she looked at him with curious, puz¬ 
zled eyes. Her humiliation was so evident 
that he pressed the question no further. 

“ Would you be kind enough to tell me 
what you intend to do with us ? ” he asked. 

“ I intend to deliver you to the police at 
Savannah, ’ ’ she said, without flinching. 

“ On what charge ? ” 

“ Don’t you know ? ” she asked, earnestly, 
looking with something like pain into his 
clear, ingenuous eyes. Perhaps the depravity 
that she fancied lurked behind that innocent 
veil shocked her sensitive woman’s nature. 

“ No more than the man in the moon,” 
he declared. 

She lifted a telegram from her desk. 
“ Two days ago, at Cumberland Island, a 
tender and some hunting and fishing traps 
were stolen from this yacht. This telegram 
is from the chief of police at Fernandina. 
‘ Your boat and goods undoubtedly stolen by 
Seaweed Daggett and gang. They own sloop 
“ Pedro ” and yawl “ Pedro No. 2.” Have 
gone back to Georgia waters, out of my jur¬ 
isdiction. Piun them down if you can. If 
they resist, shoot them. Well-dressed young 
crook, stranger to us, offered some of your 
goods for sale here. Is probably with gang 
now.’ ” She folded the telegram, and looked 
at Hutchinson for an answer.. 

After a moment’s thought he asked quietly: 
“ What may I call you ? ” 

“ My name is Virginia Powers,” she an¬ 
swered. 

At the answer he started so perceptibly 
that she asked curiously: “Is there any¬ 
thing strange about it ? ” 

“No,” said he; “but, Miss Powers, I 
should like to ask you if I look like a ‘ well- 
dressed young crook ’ ? ” He looked her so 
boldly and confidently in the eyes that she 
drew back a little with maidenly reserve as 
she answered : 

“ You don’t look like a liar, either; yet 
you told my mate you left Savannah yesterday 
morning in that yawl, when I know, by my 
own eyes, that it lay at Fernandina at eight 
o’clock yesterday morning.” 

Hutchinson flushed, yet not exactly like a 
guilty man. After studying the carpet a 
moment—or possibly the toe of the fair 
captain’s little tan shoe—he said: “Miss 
Powers, this is a strange coincidence. I 
know your uncle, Jonathan West. I have 
heard something of his unwillingness for you 
to go cruising around in a yacht, in this in¬ 
dependent manner. I am well acquainted 
with your cousin, Bartley Hutchinson. I 
worked with him on the ‘ San Francisco Ex¬ 


aminer.’ I saw him off at the station when 
he came East, ostensibly to visit you. I, 
perhaps, am the only man who knew that 
he, from certain reports he had received, re¬ 
garded you as a coquette; and that his in¬ 
tention, in spite of your uncle’s kind invita¬ 
tion to come on to Newport, was to stop off 
at New York, and secure a position on a paper 
there—which intention he carried out. He 
was almost immediately sent South to handle 
the yellow-fever epidemic at Brunswick.” 

Miss Powers at first flushed scarlet, but 
when he finished she was pale. “Believe 
me,” said she, in a voice trembling with in¬ 
dignation, ‘ ‘ that I was no party to my uncle’s 
invitation to Bartley Hutchinson. And at 
the very hour when he was to arrive at our 
home in Newport I was a hundred miles 
away, in this yacht. But I do not see how 
this concerns you,” said she, catching her¬ 
self. “ However much I may admire Mr. 
Hutchinson’s bravery in exposing himself to 
fever, if he would make public such a story 
as that, about his own cousin, I cannot im¬ 
agine him a man who is very choice about 
his associates. I cannot see how this story 
clears you.” 

“ Only this—I am Bartley Hutchinson,” 
said he, laughing. 

“It is impossible!” she exclaimed, 
stiffening. 

“ No—simply strange,” he said, enjoying 
her discomfiture. 

“ Then why are you with this band of 
thieves—for thieves I am confident they are. 
And why—oh, why did you lie about Savan¬ 
nah ? ’ ’ she asked reproachfully, blushing for 
him. 

“ Before I tell you wouldn’t it be a little 
more—cousinly, say, to remove these ?” he 
asked, holding up his manacled hands. 

She lifted a key from the desk, and in¬ 
serted it in the lock of one of the bracelets. 
“ But maybe you are not my cousin, after 
all?” said she, pausing prudently, but half- 
ashamed of her doubts. 

‘ ‘ I should be sorry to think not, ’ ’ said he; 
and she, flushing a little, set him free. 

Briefly, he told her that he and his fellow- 
correspondent had been ordered home by their 
superiors, on the almost complete depopula¬ 
tion of Brunswick by flight from the fever. 
He explained the necessity of leaving clan¬ 
destinely, in order to escape detention at the 
first line of quarantine, and pointed out the 
superiority of the water route over any 
other 

“ I knew Daggett’s unsavory reputation, ” 
he concluded, “ and haven’t a doubt that he 
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stole your tender. But it was Daggett or 
nobody to take us out.” 

“ Then yon may be inoculated with yellow- 
fever germs now,” said she, with wide-open 
eyes. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Aren’t you afraid ? ” 

“ Aren’t you? ” he asked. 

“ I nursed papa until he died with the 
small-pox,” said she, simply. And Bartley, 
as he gazed musingly at her modestly averted 
eyes and the sweet, firm lips, wondered if he 
had made such a brilliant move, after all, 
when he stoppped short of Newport. 

“But I forget that you fled from me,” 
said she, with sudden reserve. ‘‘ I shall land 
you at Savannah as soon as possible, but we 
have to go to Port Royal first. Two of our 
party go North by rail from there. It won’t 
take much longer,” she added, with much 
dignity. 

“ You also forget that you fled from me,” 
said Bartley, smiling. 

“ You are a man,” said she, as though that 
ended it. “ There was no excuse for you.” 

“ Why ? ” he asked, amused. 

“ Because if you didn’t—if you didn’t like 
me, you could have left me.” 

“ And if you didn’t like me, couldn’t you 
have left ? ” he asked. 

“ My own home—and you a guest ? ” she 
asked, arching her smooth, glossy brows in 
surprise. “ No—I can never forgive you 
for that,” she added, tragically. 

“ This is ridiculous, Cousin Virginia,” said 
he. “I had never seen you then, not even 
your picture. I didn’t know whether you 
were tall or short, blonde or brune. I came 
South simply as the result of a foolish desire 
to get'into a fever camp, more than to escape 
you. I am vastly sorry now that i did it, I 
can tell you.” 

“ I accept your apology, of course,” said 
Virginia demurely, quietly overlooking his 
little compliment. “But you mustn’t ex¬ 
pect me to treat you just as I should have 
done, otherwise—not yet.” She paused, 
while Bartley, fearful of hurting her pride, 
repressed a smile. “ I don’t know how to 
introduce you here,” said she in perplexity. 
“Your being my cousin, and coming with 
these dreadful men, is nothing. But they— 
some of them—know something about that 
—other thing.” 

“ Are you a woman who would make such 
a story public about your own cousin ? ” he 
demanded severely, and she, in her perturba¬ 
tion, did not see that he was only mimicking 
her. 


“I—I—they found it out,” she faltered. 

No one would have suspected such weak¬ 
ness in her, though, when, her cheek as cool 
and white as the petal of a lily, she intro¬ 
duced Hutchinson to the party, without men¬ 
tioning their cousinship, as they had agreed. 

All day she stood more or less on her dig¬ 
nity with him, while he quietly studied her 
and abided his time. He feared once—when 
she ordered scrubbed a portion of the deck 
that seemed scarcely to need it—that she was 
mannish. But when a young sailor smashed 
his finger under the holystone, and she, in¬ 
stantly forgetting her rank, gave a little cry 
of sympathy and wrapped the wounded mem¬ 
ber in her own handkerchief, with her own 
hands, he took it all back. 

He discovered, further, that she was cap¬ 
tain in fact as well as in name. The mate 
clearly respected her seamanship, and cheer¬ 
fully looked to her for orders. Bartley se¬ 
cretly held him in contempt for this, but that 
was nothing against Virginia. That she was 
a little puffed up with her nautical knowledge 
was undeniable; but she carried it off in such 
a pretty way—being a woman—that Markley 
did little else all day but breathe foolish, 
old-bachelor remarks about her into Bart¬ 
ley’s ear. 

The wind, which had veered around sharply 
to the northeast about ten o’clock, strength¬ 
ened all day long. By four o’clock it was 
blowing furiously, and the “Aphrodite,” 
whose course held her squarely in the trough 
of the sea, rose and fell under the foam- 
crested ridges of water like a porpoise at 
play. Every square inch of her deck and 
upper works had been wet thrice over by 
the flying salt spray, which cut the flesh like 
whip-lashes. The sailors, in their oilskins 
and sou’westers, fighting their way forward 
in the teeth of the gale, streamed with water. 

Below, everything was snug and warm. 
The motion, though, was too violent for the 
comfort of most of the guests. Captain 
Powers sat apart from them, with the mate, 
in her own room, from which she could see 
what went on outside. She was a little pale 
from the tension, but perfectly composed. 
The mate, however, was decidedly nervous— 
at least so Bartley Hutchinson decided as he 
entered the room. 

“ Miss Powers, far be it from me to inter¬ 
fere with the handling of this yacht, ’ ’ said 
he, “ but Daggett, who was born and raised 
in these waters, says this is their annual Gulf 
storm, and that it will continue until twelve 
or one o’clock to-night, by which time the 
wind may attain a velocity of eighty miles an 




BARTLEY HAD JUST TAKEN HOLD OF VIRGINIA’S HAND TO HELP HER DOWN, WHEN HE FOUND HIMSELF 
LOOKING INTO THE MUZZLE OF DAGGETT’S HEAVY REVOLVER.” 
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hour. If all goes well, we’ll be safe at Port 
Royal long before that; but in this heavy sea 
the derangement of machinery or steering- 
gear is more than a possibility. Daggett 
suggests that you steer for shore, which will 
give you the wind over your quarter and 
ease the boat. You can then make Port 
Royal by the inland course.” 

“ And get aground in those shallows?” 
asked the mate, sarcastically. 

“ Daggett says he can put you into the 
inland course without difficulty, and take 
you through it, ’ ’ continued Bartley, without 
vouchsafing the mate a glance, ' ‘ and, thief 
that he is, I believe him.” 

The captain hesitated, and after some talk 
asked of the mate: “ What do you think, Mr. 
Kennedy ?” 

‘ ‘ I think that if we always counted on a 
shaft breaking, we should never put to sea 
at all.” 

“ Brave talk, Mr. Kennedy,” said Hutchin¬ 
son sharply,'* * but if a shaft does break, how 
many of these helpless lives will you agree 
to save ? Miss Powers, I most earnestly pro¬ 
test against any foolhardiness in this matter. 
You have no right to risk either your own 
life or those of your guests in order to show 
your courage or the seaworthiness of your 
craft. Certainly you have no excuse for re¬ 
maining out here, forty miles from shore, 
in a blow that is likely to reach a fatal 
velocity.” 

“ Put about! ” said Virginia to the mate. 
After he had left to execute her order, she 
said to Bartley: “ He thinks you are a cow¬ 
ard.” 

“ I know he’s one,” said Bartley stoutly. 
“ He’s afraid to be prudent.” And he turned 
on his heel. 

Six miles from shore, where the mud from 
the shallow bottom began to discolor the 
water, Daggett, after being unironed, took 
the wheel. Darkness had already set in, and 
the rain was falling in driving sheets. Re¬ 
luctant as Hutchinson was to leave his cozy 
quarters, where he and Marldey were smoking 
and spinning yarns, he called for an oil-skin 
and made his way to the wheel-house, after 
shoving his revolver in an outside pocket. 
Daggett’s loyalty would bear watching. 

To his surprise, he found his cousin in the 
wheel-house, wrapped to the throat, the 
heavy, moist coils of her hair glistening with 
drops of rain. She glanced at him inquir¬ 
ingly as he entered, but said nothing; and for 
some time they stood in silence, listening to 
the wild roar of the storm. 

“ Is it necessary for you to stay here and 


get wet ?” he asked finally, in a low tone 
that Daggett could not overhear. 

‘ ‘ Some one has to stay here—he does not 
understand the signals to the engine-room,” 
said she, in the same guarded tone. “I 
couldn’t be content inside, anyway,” she 
added, less stiffly. “ Why are you here ? ” 

Bartley nodded toward Daggett’s big bulk. 
“I have decided to go North from Port 
Royal,” he added after a moment. “ You 
will have to take your prisoners to Savan¬ 
nah, though, to deliver them to the Georgia 
authorities. I don’t know when we shall 
meet again, and I may not see you alone 
again, here on the yacht. I should like to 
know that I am forgiven before I go. We 
are cousins, you know.” He spoke gravely 
enough, though there was a whimsical twinkle 
in his eyes. 

“ You are making fun of me,” said she, 
with sober prettiness. 

“ And I should like you to say that you 
are sorry you ran away from me,” he con¬ 
tinued, not heeding her complaint, “ as I say 
now I am sorry that I ran away from you.” 

“ Do you suppose I would wait to see a 
man who boasts that no woman ever yet 
stirred his pulse ? ” she asked, indignantly. 

He laughed softly, for that had been his 
idle boast, but only asked: “Do you suppose 
I would cross a continent to see a woman 
who boasts that no man has ever been in her 
presence over fifteen minutes without mak¬ 
ing something of a fool of himself ? ’ ’ 

She flushed a little, and then laughed mus¬ 
ingly. “ Was that the reason ? ” she asked, in 
a softer tone, coyly turning her eyes up to his. 

“ No other,” said he. “ I can never make 
my boast again,” he added, subtly. 

“ Take care that I can’t make mine,” she 
returned warningly, turning her head to 
glance out on to the tumultuous bosom of 
the enraged deep. After a moment she 
went on in a subdued tone: “ Cousin Bart¬ 
ley, if you are jesting with me, there is some¬ 
thing sacrilegious in it at this moment* when 
God is displaying His awful majesty in this 
storm, yet holding us secure, as in the hol¬ 
low of His hand.” She sank down upon the 
seat, and pulled her wrap a little closer. 
The act left her white, damp hand exposed, 
and Bartley laid his own upon it. 

“ Just to show that I am not jesting, Vir¬ 
ginia, ’ ’ said he, seriously. 

She let him have his way, and when, after 
a little, he slipped his fingers under the soft 
palm and gently tightened his hold, she gave 
him a little pressure in return. 

Meanwhile Daggett was bending at the 
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wheel and straining his eyes out over the 
black, watery waste. The occasional flashes 
of lightning, which simply blinded Bartley, 
were as welcome to him as beacon lights. 
Finally, without warning, he threw the wheel 
heavily to port; and just as the anxious cap¬ 
tain sprang to her feet in alarm, he an¬ 
nounced, “ Inside! ” in a tone that betrayed 
considerable pride in the fact. 

The low island behind which they now crept 
along at one-third speed effectually shielded 
them from the mighty in-rolling billows of 
the ocean; but the wind still roared over 
them like the hoarse bellowing of a thousand 
angry sea-monsters, and the shallow water 
of the passage was whipped into a foam. 
The rain had ceased to fall, and the sky was 
growing lighter. 

Their troubles seemed to be at an end, and 
Virginia had just drawn a long breath of re¬ 
lief, when a most terrific shock spread over the 
vessel, throwing both her and Bartley with 
great violence against the wheel and Daggett. 

“ Snappin’ Turtle 
Roost!” cried Dag¬ 
gett, aghast, drop¬ 
ping the wheel and 
turning to them. 

“Daggett,” said 
Hutchinson quickly, 
his hand in his outside 
pocket and his eyes 
gleaming dangerous¬ 
ly, “ if I thought this 
was intentional, I’d 
make a snapping tur¬ 
tle roost out of your 
skull.” 

“I’ve been 
a-watchin’ for it,” 
protested Daggett. 

‘ ‘ It ought to be 
more’n four feet 
above water at this 
tide, but this wind 
has drove the water 
in so it fooled me.” 

There was no time 
for dispensing jus¬ 
tice. The yacht was 
rapidly filling from 
the great hole in her 
bow. Still the water 
was scarcely deep 
enough, Daggett 
said, to more than 
wash her hurricane 
deck when she 
should have settled 


to the bottom; consequently, the terrors of 
a wreck at sea were not present. With 
it all, though, there was danger, and no 
time to be lost. Quickly, but coolly, the 
boats were lowered; the passengers, with 
what light valuables they could readily pick 
up, were handed down. The two large boats 
of the “ Aphrodite ” were thus loaded, and 
vanished in the darkness. Then Daggett’s 
yawl was brought alongside. Daggett and 
four of his men, three of the “ Aphrodite’s ” 
crew, and the mate, Bartley, and Virginia— 
all that were left aboard—made ready to de¬ 
scend. Daggett, with a grotesque bow to 
the captain, requested that his men be un¬ 
ironed, in view of the possibility of their 
having yet to swim; and the captain ordered 
the mate to release them. The smugglers 
at once tumbled down, followed by the sailors 
and the mate. Bartley had just taken hold 
of Virginia’s hand to help her down, when 
he found himself looking into the muzzle of 
Daggett’s heavy revolver. The mate and 
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the sailors, at the same instant, found them¬ 
selves similarly situated. 

“ Fall on your faces in the bottom of the 
boat, and don’t move till you’re ordered!” 
commanded Dagget, with a triumphant grin, 
and his victims discreetly obeyed. 

“ Are you going to leave us here to drown?” 
demanded Bartley, as Daggett cut the painter 
and pushed off. 

“ You won’t drown,” said Daggett. “You’ll 
have standing-room until the mate here can 
get back to you with one o’ your boats. If 
you don’t want to wait, there’s your tender.” 

The pair stood still until the night and the 
storm had swallowed the yawl. If the yacht 
settled evenly, they would be safe. Yet it 
might be hours before they were taken off. 
The island on their right was only a few rods 
distant; but it was destitute of any shelter, 
and the boats had made for the mainland, a 
mile away. ‘ ‘ Are you afraid to go with me 
in the tender ? ” asked Bartley. 

“ No,” said she steadily. 

Five minutes later the little tender, with its 
two souls aboard, was dancing over the choppy 
water. Bartley pulled a fair oar, but in spite of 
his efforts the frail craft took on water at both 
bow and stern, and Virginia steadily bailed. 

“ Can you swim, Virginia ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes,” said she, without looking up. 

Shehad need of her accomplishment. Three 
successive waves came combing over the stern, 
drenching her through and through, and then 
they found themselves in water to their waists. 
Following Bartley’s example, Virginia threw 
herself over the side, and for a moment they 
supported themselves by a hand on the gun¬ 
wale. “ They can never hear us call in this 
wind,” gasped Bartley, “ and we may chill to 
death before they find us. The shore can’t be 
very far now. Can you swim for it ? ” 

She bravely answered yes, and they struck 
off side by side. He soon saw, though, that 
her skirts were proving a fatal drag to her. 
Swimming a little closer, he commanded her 
to put her arms around him; and she, too 
weary to think for herself, blindly obeyed. 
He swam slowly, depending in part upon the 
wind and waves for propulsion, and reserv¬ 
ing his strength for any emergency. With 
every stroke of his left hand, which was 
made over her shoulder, as he swam on his 
side, Virginia’s long, wet hair wrapped itself 
around his hand in clinging strands. But 
he made no effort to put it out of the way. 

At last he felt the tops of rushes. With 
a good bottom, he could have waded thence, 
but he felt too tired to “ let down ” to ascer¬ 
tain whether mud or sand was under them. 


The chances were it was mud, so he swam 
on. When dry land was finally reached— 
though it was far from dry—he was almost 
too exhausted to lift himself out, and an in¬ 
tense desire to sleep came over him, but he 
resolutely shook it off. 

“ Virginia! ” said he, for she, too, seemed 
stricken with the unnatural stupor. 

“ Yes,” she murmured sleepily. 

‘ ‘ Wake up, Virginia, wake up! ” he called. 

She quickly opened her eyes at this, and 
stared up into his face, startled and bewil¬ 
dered. Then, seeming partly to compre¬ 
hend their situation, she asked, plaintively: 
‘ ‘ Where are we, Bartley ? ’ ’ 

“ Safe and sound, on shore,” he answered, 
blithely. 

“ And the ‘ Aphrodite ’ is gone! ” she mur¬ 
mured, with tears in her eyes. 

“Not a bit of it! Once she is pumped 
out and raised, she’ll be as good as ever.” 

‘ ‘ How wicked of me to think of a boat 
when we are safe!” she exclaimed, peni¬ 
tently. “ Bartley, you are a noble boy!” 
she added, fervently. “ You saved me.” 

“ What less could a cousin do, Virginia ? ” 
he asked smiling, but with glistening eyes. 

“ And being my cousin, I love you for it, 
and want to show my gratitude.” And she 
showed it by wrapping her round arms about 
his neck, and softly kissing him. “I for¬ 
give you everything.” 

Twenty minutes later they were steaming 
before a blazing fire in the little cabin of a 
negro truck-gardener, while the worthy black 
himself and his two boys were traversing the 
sedgy shore with lanterns, to find the other 
boatloads. In less than an hour they were 
all in, wet and cold, but happy. 

As Virginia and Bartley sat side by side 
in the luxurious seat of a sleeping-car the 
next day, flying North as fast as steam could 
carry them, she said: “ Bartley Hutchinson, 
if you were to receive another invitation to 
come and visit your cousin, do you think you 
would succeed in seeing her ? ” 

“ Yes, I think I should—seeing that her 
yacht is lying in the mud off Snapping Tur¬ 
tle Roost,” he answered, laughing. “Try 
me.” 

‘ ‘ I’m afraid you wouldn’t feel free to leave 
me now, in case you didn’t like me.” 

“ No, I’m afraid I shan’t feel free to leave 
you, Virginia dear.” 

Virginia was very, very quiet for several 
minutes, and then she said softly: “At 
school I used to write in my copy-book, 
‘ Never trouble trouble, till trouble troubles 
you.’ ” 



